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A FRENCH EBONY CABINET 

THROUGH the generosity of a 
donor who modestly refuses to 
permit the publication of his name, 
the Museum has recently acquired a 
large ebony cabinet, made in France 
in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, probably during the reign of 
Louis Xni (1610-1643). The piece 
was formerly in the Chabriere-Arles 
Collection, Paris, and was shown at 
the Exposition Retrospective de Lyon, 
1877. It is illustrated in Giraud's 
"Exposition Retrospective de Lyon, 
1877," Plate 57. 

The cabinet is of the conventional 
form, consisting of a stand of archi- 
tectural design upon which is placed a 
chest, opening at the front with two 
doors and containing numerous draw- 
ers and compartments. The stand or 
underbase consists of a foundation 
supporting three pairs of caryatids in 
the form of terminal figures, carrying 
a frieze. The foundation or base 
proper is composed of a flat band 
framed by plain mouldings and rests 
on six flattened balls. Between the 
pairs of terminal figures are two 
openings with circular arched tops and 
projecting keystones, above each of 
which is a mask of a winged angel sup- 
ported by foliated scrolls. There is a 
similar arched opening at each end of 
the underbase. 

The three pairs of terminal figures 
are ornamented with garlands of flow- 
ers, fruits and shells; their shoulders 
are covered with tasselled draperies 
and their heads are crowned with 
Ionic capitals on which rests the frieze. 
The terminal figures themselves are 
cold and formal in execution with little 
of the robust vitality which animates 
the grotesque fauns and satyrs in Du 
Cerceau's and Sambin's designs of the 
preceding century. The use of the 
caryatid here possesses, as an indica- 
tion of the influence of an earlier 



period, a certain degree of significance, 
as much of the furniture ascribed to 
the epoch of Louis XIII had round 
supports which could be turned, in 
part at least, thus lessening the neces- 
sity for the employment of the chisel. 
The frieze supported by the caryatids 
is decorated with cartouches and con- 
ventionally disposed branches, sepa- 
rated by small uprights on which are 
carved shields in the form of grimac- 
ing masks. These uprights mark the 
points of division between five draw- 
ers, the fronts of which are formed 
by the frieze. 

The front of the body of the cabinet 
is enclosed by two large folding doors, 
in the centers of which are carved 
compositions dealing with events in 
classical mythology. That upon the 
right presents the exposure of the 
nymph Callisto before Diana, as de- 
scribed in Book II of the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid. This was a stock 
subject with artists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and was 
treated by Titian, Rubens and others. 
The version given upon the cabinet 
is almost an exact reproduction of one 
of the compositions of Titian. The 
subject of the medallion upon the left 
door has not been positively identified. 

Flanking these two mythological 
compositions are winged females 
whose gracefully disposed bodies ter- 
minate in foliated scrolls. The middle 
of the lower part of each door is 
occupied by a cluster of fruits and 
the corners are decorated with cupids 
and he-goats engaged in mimic Bacchic 
revels. Above the large central me- 
dallion each door is ornamented by a 
cupid carrying a basket of flowers; 
two others frolic on each side among 
leafy scrolls. The greater part of 
these decorations are carved directly 
in the panels of the cabinet, applied 
work being used only along the upper 
and lower portions of the doors where 
the introduction of transverse pieces 
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was necessary for the sake of struc- 
tural solidity. 

The upper frieze, supporting the 
cornice of projecting mouldings, is 
carved with conventionally arranged 
branches among which cupids disport. 
The reign of Louis XIII is said to 
have seen the introduction into French 
decorative art of the "abundant use of 
floral detail in association with more 
conventional scroll work." Typical 
examples of the use, during the early 
seventeenth century, of conventional 
scrolls and cupids for friezes in an 
arrangement similar to that upon the 
Museum^s cabinet, may be seen in the 
Palace of Fontainebleau and in the 
chamber of Marie de Medici in the 
Luxembourg Palace. 

The interior of the cabinet is quite 
elaborate in construction. When the 
two outer doors are opened a second 
pair of smaller doors is disclosed, each 
decorated with a carved figure. Flank- 
ing these inner doors are numerous 
drawers having carved fronts framed 
in engine turned moulding like that 
upon the cornice. Gilded brass orna- 
ments are freely used to enrich the 
carving on the interior. The opening 
of the smaller doors reveals the in- 
terior of a miniature temple, executed 
in marqueterie of different colors. 
Within the temple are cleverly ar- 
ranged mirrors which give the appear- 
ance of long corridors extending to 
the right and left and serve to mask 
numerous secret compartments. The 
carved decorations with which the 
cabinet is ornamented throughout are 
executed with extreme care and the 
surface of the hard, close grained 
ebony wood is everywhere highly pol- 
ished. This finished technique and the 
deep black tone of the wood, give the 
piece an effect of remarkable richness. 

Cabinets were imported into France 
from Italy in large numbers during 
the seventeenth century and played a 



large part in moulding the style of 
French cabinet makers. There are, 
however, indications that the Mu- 
seum^s example was produced under 
a certain degree of Flemish influence 
in addition to the direct inspiration of 
Italian work. The use of ebony wood 
as a structural material was undoubt- 
edly of Northern origin. Toward the 
end of the sixteenth century a peculiar 
whim led Northern craftsmen to 
adopt somber hued ebony as the ma- 
terial for entire cabinets instead of 
confining it to its original use as a 
mere accessory of marqueterie. Care- 
fully chosen workmen were sent to 
Holland by Henri IV (1569-1610) to 
study the process of carving ebony and 
upon their return were given quarters 
in the Louvre and called menuisiers en 
ebene, the origin of the term ebenistes 
now applied to makers of furniture in 
general. It has also been suggested 
that the numerous cupids which adorn 
the doors and frieze of the specimen 
acquired by the Museum, are reminis- 
cent of the gracefully composed com- 
positions of "The Games and Pleas- 
ures of Childhood" by Jacques Stella 
(1596-1657), who, though born at 
Lyons, was of Flemish descent. 

The first part of the seventeenth 
century may be considered as a transi- 
tional period in French decorative art. 
The robust designs current in the six- 
teenth century became more refined; 
finish and grace was sought rather 
than vigor. Conventionally arranged 
scrolls began to creep in, supplanting 
in some degree the naturalistic forms 
of an earlier date and presaging the 
style to which Louis XIV has given 
his name. This formative period em- 
braced practically the whole of the 
reign of Louis XIII and the changes 
and developments which characterized 
it are very well illustrated in the cabi- 
net presented to the Museum. 

J. B. M. 
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